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RETROSPECT: PSYCHOLOGY AS A PROFESSION 


By J. McKEEN CATTELL 
Eprror or Science 


T would be a satisfaction to stand at a 
place on the bridge of life from which 
it would be natural to be asked for an 
article on the future of psychology as a 
profession rather than for a retrospect. 
But unfortunately 1937 marks the fif- 
tieth anniversary of my appointment as 
professor of psychology in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

Perhaps when a history—modern in 
point of view as well as in the period 
eovered—comes to be written of these 
fifty years it will be evident that govern- 
ments and wars have had less to do with 
the present condition of the world than 
the technologica! developments of sci- 
ence; these have quadrupled tne pro- 
ductivity of labor and doubled the length 
of life. The industrial revolution can 
be dated from the use of the steam- 
engine of Watts in the coal mines of 
Cornwall a little more than a hundred 
and fifty years ago. The beginnings of a 
psychological revolution have occurred 
in the course of the past fifty years; it 
is possible that the development of psy- 
chology as a science and its application 
to the control of human econduct—indi- 
viduai and collective—may in the course 
of the coming century be as significant 
for civilization as has been the industrial 
revolution. 


In an address given in 1917 on the oc- 
easion of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the American Psy- 
chological Association, I noted that of 
307 members 272 were engaged in teach- 
ing, 16 in the applications of psychology. 
I then remarked that this latter group 
‘*now so small may at our fiftieth anni- 
versary.surpass in numbers those en- 
gaged in teaching.’’ Then came our 
entrance into the war and the army ser- 
vice of our psychologists put the appli- 
cations of psychology on the map and on 
the front page. We now have clinical, 
educational and industrial psycholo- 
gists. There will not, howevei, be a 
profession of psychology until we have 
professional schools and professional 
standards. 

The learned professions of medicine, 
law and theology had prehistoric ori- 
gins; their professional schools with 
philosophy formed the medieval univer- 
sities. Salerno, going back to the ninth 
century, was a school of medicine. In the 
first decades of the twelfth century 
Bologna became a school of civil law, 
Paris, a school of theology. Oxford, the 
third of the great medieval universities, 
like Paris, was primarily a school of 
theology. 

Schools of engineering and of educa- 
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tion are of much later origin; their his- 
tory falls approximately within the past 
hundred years. In this relatively short 
time engineering has come to rival theol- 
ogy, law and medicine in its numbers; 
it probably surpasses them in opportu- 
nity for useful service, in adequate re- 
wards, in freedom from external con- 
trols. Teaching is the greatest of all 
professions in its opportunity, the mean- 
est of all professions in its performance. 
From the one-room country school to 
the graduate faculty of the university 
the teachers are unselected and un- 
trained, without adequate salaries, with- 
out freedom. Educational administra- 
tion is, however, becoming a profession 
—witness the professional school of the 
Columbia Teachers College. 

There is no real profession of teaching 
because there has been no adequate sci- 
ence of psychology. Engineering had 
to wait for the development of the math- 
ematical and physical sciences ; medicine 
was an empirical art until it could be 
based on these and on the biological sci- 
ences. Law and theology, depending on 
tradition, precedent, words and an obso- 
lete psychology of property rights and 
souls, of rewards and punishment, of 
motives, virtue and sin, are at present 
in the position of medicine and engi- 
neering before they had a foundation of 
science. Like education they must apply 
the psychology that we have and await 
the psychology that is to come, before 
they can attain the position of engineer- 
ing and medicine. 

We have schools of architecture in our 
universities, recently also schools of gov- 
ernment, of journalism and of com- 
merce. In addition there are schools of 
music and the plastic arts, but they are 
hardly professional schools. All these 
schools and professions depend on psy- 
chology to the same extent as do theol- 
ogy, law and education. Indeed, while 
medicine and engineering may rest pri- 
marily on the zoological and physical 
sciences, the place of psychology is not 


small. This is obvious for medicine; 
the physician needs psychology as well 
as drugs. The engineers have placed in 
their great building in New York City 
the inscription: ‘‘ Engineering—the art 
of organizing and directing men and of 
controlling the forces and the materials 
of nature for the benefit of the human 
race.’’ The selection, training and di- 
recting of men are problems of applied 
psychology; it is also for psychology to 
determine what does in fact benefit the 
human race. All the professions need a 
science of psychology and a profession 
of psychology. 

The situation is appalling in its re- 
sponsibility, for we are a feeble folk. 
Still our progress in numbers at least 
has been notable. When the American 
Psychological Association was founded 
in 1892 there were 31 members, about 
half of whom were not primarily psy- 
chologists. When I came to New York 
in the previous year I found only Henry 
Rutgers Marshall, M. Allen Starr and 
Nicholas Murray Butler. Now there are 
278 members and associates of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association in the 
city. The Association had 127 members 
in 1902, 262 in 1912, 422 in 1922; now 
there are about 2,000 members and asso- 
ciates. This is a geometrical progres- 
sion which promises numbers commen- 
surate with those in other sciences and 
other professions. My prediction that 
at the fiftieth anniversary of the associa- 
tion the numbers engaged in applied 
work would equal those engaged in 
teaching will not be fulfilled—as is 
likely to be the case with predictions— 
so I shall repeat it for the seventy-fifth 
anniversary. 

The space limit to which this article 
must be confined makes it impossible to 
sketch the history of the emergence of 
psychology as a profession in the course 
of the last fifty years. Two efforts in 


which I was interested failed. In the 
middle of the nineties when we were 
making the student tests at Columbia I 
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asked President Low to let us establish a 
psychological clinic which would make 
tests and examinations of the poor with- 
out charge and be supported by fees 
from those who could afford them. 
President Low, however, decided that it 
would not do to charge fess in a univer- 
sity laboratory. I was als: concerned 
with the certification of psychologists by 
the American Psychological Association 
which finally was found not to be 
feasible. 

Two undertakings in New York City 
are now proving themselves useful for 
psychology as a profession. This new 
Journal of Consulting Psychology rep- 
resents the work of the Association of 
Consulting Psychologists. The contribu- 
tors to the first number include four of 
the seven members of the executive com- 
mittee of the Psychological Corporation. 
This organization was chartered in 1921 
with twenty of our leading psychologists 
as directors. They included G. Stanley 
Hali, G. T. Ladd and E. B. Titchener, 
who had not until then cared for ap- 
plied psychology. The stock was held by 
about 170 psychologists. Its objects and 
powers are defined in the charter as the 
“advancement of psychology and the 
promotion of the useful applications of 
psychology.’’ It is planned to pay ade- 
quately for services of psychologists and 
to use the profits from professional and 
industrial work to support research. 
The corporation had in its early years a 
success of esteem and accomplished much 
to interest a large public in the uses of 
psychology. Now under Dr. Achilles 


and Dr. Link its work has become of 
some magnitude. One of its troubles this 
year has been the need to pay a consid- 
erable income tax on its profits. 

This statement on psychology as a pro- 
fession may end with a quotation from 
an address made at the International 
Congress of Arts and Science held at St. 
Louis in 1904 and printed in The Popu- 
lar Science Monthly at the time. It 
reads : 

‘The present function of a physician, 
a lawyer, a clergyman, a teacher or a 
man of business is to a considerable ex- 
tent that of an amateur psychologist. 
In the inevitable specialization of mod- 
ern society, there will become increasing 
need of those who can be paid for expert 
psychological advice. We may have ex- 
perts who will be trained in schools as 
large and well-equipped as our present 
schools of medicine, and their profes- 
sion may become as useful and as hon- 
orable. Such a profession clearly offers 
an opportunity to the charlatan, but it 
is not the only profession open to him. 
For the present the psychological expert 
should doubtless be a member of one of 
the recognized professions who has the 
natural endowments, special training 
and definite knowledge of the conditions 
that will make his advice and assistance 
of value. But in the end there will be 
not only a science but also a profession 
of psychology.’” 

1J. McKeen Cattell. The Conceptions and 


Methods of Psychology. The Popular Science 
Monthly, 1904, 66: 186. 
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THE FUTURE OF CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By ROBERT 8S. WOODWORTH 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


T may be that I am too optimistic to 
inake a thoroughly sound prophet. 
At any rate I am optimistic regarding 
the future of clinical psychology. There 
are several reasons for optimism. Even 
in the present state of our knowledge of 
psychology, it appears that those who 
have found positions in which they can 
apply the science to human problems are 
making themselves distinctly~ useful. 
They retain their positions in progres- 
sive school systems, courts, hospitals and 
industrial concerns, and their numbers 
increase as more and more of these 
agencies follow the leaders. Only a 
small part of the possible field is covered 
so far, and the number of psychologists 
required in the field will be very great, 
running up into the thousands and pos- 
sibly comparable to the membership of 
a national engineering society. Such a 
forecast seems very wild today, but not 
wilder than it would have seemed in 1900 
to predict the present size of the body of 
psychologists. 

Our forecast, however, need not be 
based on the assumption that the science 
of psychology has reached a standstill. 
The indications are quite to the contrary. 
The volume of research, and of really 
penetrating research, is increasing rather 
than falling off. Whether the future 
holds in store any such startling and 
undreamed of discoveries as have oc- 
curred in certain other sciences is open 
to doubt. Possibly psychology must ad- 
vance in a less spectacular way. There 
ean be no doubt that it will advance, and 
in its advance throw into the discard 
much guesswork and half-knowledge that 
now finds baleful application in the treat- 
ment of children, adolescents and adults. 
Increasing knowledge of child develop- 


ment will be one of the chief contribu- 
tions of the science to the resources of 
clinical psychology. 

The period of winning a place for 
clinical psychology has coincided with a 
similar period for psychiatry which 
though having long-established author- 
ity in matters of frank psychosis, has 
during the present centurv felt the urge 
to broaden its field to include minor ail- 
ments and prophylaxis. There has been 
a vast unoccupied field for preventive 
work and for assistance in the malad- 
justments and difficult adjustments of 
daily life. The psychiatrists hoped that 
analysis of adult neurotics would lead 
to command of the problems of ordinary 
life, while the psychologists looked to 
all-round study of the normal individual 
and especially of the developing child. 
Whichever hope is better justified, both 
remain only hopes so far. No one has 
found the open-sesame—if there be such 
a thing. It is natural, with professional 
groups advancing, however slowly, into 
unoceupied territory, that professional 
jealousies should develop. There has 
been some verbal staking out of claims 
for future occupancy. The good of the 
people certainly calls for the best efforts 
of both these groups and also of the soci- 
ologists and social workers. The trouble 
has been, in part, that each group, feel- 
ing unsure of itself because in possession 
of only a modicum of relevant knowl- 
edge, has tended to overecompensate for 
this feeling. But past troubles should 
not be exaggerated, for the cooperation 
in many clinics has been excellent. As 
the rancour of the early days disappears 
with the coming in of younger workers 
we shall inevitably find increasing coop- 
eration and mutual respect. 
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The name, Clinical Psychology, is not 
specially fortunate, Literally, it means 
bedside psychology. The medical pro- 
fession extended the use of ‘‘clinic’’ to 
include outpatient departments, and by 
analogy it is reasonable enough to speak 
of a psychological clinic, though the in- 
dividuals who come for advice are 
neither bedridden nor sick in the usual 
sense. But the use of such words as 
‘*elinic’’ and ‘‘diagnosis’’ carries rather 
too much of a medical atmosphere. It 
suggests that psychology is trying to cut 
into the practice of medicine. ‘‘Consult- 
ing psychology”’ is better though not 
perfect. An awkward but truly descrip- 
tive name would be ‘‘personal service 
psychology.’’ Such a term *.as obviously 
a broad scope and contemplates assis- 
tance to the individual in solving prob- 
lems of education and vocational selec- 
tion, family and social adjustments, 
working conditions and other aspects of 
life. Personal service psychology has 
actual or potential contacts with many 
other agencies which intervene in the 
individual’s problems. But I do not 
believe that it will split up into several 
disconnected specialties, one an adjunct 
to the school, another an adjunct to the 
court, another to the hospital, another 
to industry. The scientific needs of 
these specialized groups will hold them 
together and will also hold them in close 
association with the general body of 
psychologists, and the rallying center for 
all will lie not here or there outside of 
psychology but in psychology itself. 
This means that the profession of per- 
sonal service psychology is going to be 
a large, highly varied but unified profes- 
sion. It will be large enough and unified 
enough and well enough equipped with 
knowledge and technique to stand on its 


own feet and to cooperate on terms of 
mutual respect with other professional 
groups which also engage in personal 
service. 

Nature is said to abhor any such 
vacuum as obviously exists in the field 
of possible personal service. Will this 
vacuum be filled by an inrush of half- 
trained and semi-scientific practitioners, 
or are the leaders in the profession likely 
to be successful in their efforts to main- 
tain and raise standards? At present 
many self-styled psychologists have no 
adequate equipment. Some of these are 
promising youngsters, about on a par 
with second-year law or medical stu- 
dents. Some have the training but not 
the personal qualifications for the work. 
Some are out-and-out charlatans. These 
practitioners have no moral right to the 
name of psychologist. A legal right they 
seem to have; any one can safely call 
himself psychologist, and the strange 
thing is that any one who so calls him- 
self, with a little salesmanship, will be 
accepted as a bona fide psychologist by 
many intelligent persons who would 
draw a very sharp line between the quali- 
fied and the unqualified where their own 
professions were concerned. At this 
point my prophetic conscience does not 
allow me to offer any comfort. Unquali- 
fied practitioners will continue to oper- 
ate for some time and to besmirch the 
name of psychology by the harm they do 
to people. But the gap between the ser- 
vice rendered by the bogus and the genu- 
ine psychologists is bound to widen with 
the advance of our subject; as it widens 
it will become a yawning chasm which 
few can fail to observe. As the pro- 
fession grows in competence and in 
numbers its influence and authority will 
increase. 
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THE FUTURE OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By ARTHUR I. GATES 
TEACHERS CoLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HE future of educational psychol- 
ogy will, in all probability, be the 
result of an. extension of policies and 
points of view which have been operat- 
ing in the past and which are active at 
the present time. It is possible to classify 
these trends in several ways. For con- 
venience in a brief discussion, I shall 
deal with three and attempt to indicate 
changes in emphasis in these which the 
future is likely to bring. 

In the early stages educational psy- 
chology consisted chiefly in the selection 
of certain principles in general psychol- 
ogy which seemed likely to have appli- 
cations to educational practices, and 
efforts, mainly theoretical, to indicate 
modifications in educational practices or 
theory which these would have. The text- 
books consisted primarily of facts and 
principles selected from general psychol- 
ogy, together with various statements of 
how these should be applied. Although 
it cannot be denied that work of this 
type has been distinctly fruitful, I be- 
lieve that a scrutiny of the total out- 
comes will justify the statement that 
results of this type fall far short of ac- 
complishing what educational psychol- 
ogy can and should do for education. 
The weaknesses of this policy consist 
chiefly in the fact that the applications, 
to be valid, were often too general and 
vague to be of greatest practical help and 
that, if they were made definite and pre- 
cise, they were often of uncertain valid- 
ity. These limitations are due to the fact 

“that situations in education are often so 
different from those in which the princi- 
ples were established, and usually so 
much more complex, that it is well-nigh 
impossible to carry them across with 
‘value and exact detail. The value of this 


policy has been in uncovering important 
general suggestions and hypotheses 
which form the basis for important 
theoretical and experimental work im- 
mediately in the field of education. 

I believe that work of this type will 
continue in educational psychology. Its 
value will depend greatly upon the fer- 
tility of general psychology. To the 
extent that the general psychologist 
makes important discoveries relating to 
individual and group activity, for exam- 
ple, to that extent education may profit 
if there are ingenious persons, whom we 
might call educational psychologists, 
ready first, to hypothesize and second, to 
check up their applications to education. 

A second line of work characteristic 
of the educational psychologist has con- 
sisted in the invention of tools and tech- 
niques and the discovery of facts and 
principles, and the development of theo- 
ries more directly in and for educational 
practices. The development of the intel- 
ligence tests, educational achievement 
and various aptitude tests, and diagnos- 
tic programs in reading and other areas, 
the analysis of principles of organization 
in school subjects and of generalization 
in such areas as arithmetic and spelling, 
are examples of this work. Study of 
these types appears to have been rapidly 
attracting an increasing proportion of 
the time of educational psychologists. 
This type of work has been much appre- 
ciated and actively sought by education. 
In all probability, it will go on with in- 
creasing vigor and enthusiasm and there 
are many reasons for believing that it 
offers possibilities for much greater 
fruitfulness in the future. 

A third type of work not readily dis- 
tinguished from the second, consists in 
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the direct investigation of educational 
problems. Most of the studies of meth- 
ods and materials for teaching the school 
subjects fall in this category. More 
recently there have been many studies of 
ways of detecting and managing person- 
ality problems in the schoolroom and 
other situations. Examinations of dif- 
ferent general methods of teaching, such 
as the drill procedure versus an oppor- 
tunistic organization, the comparison of 
different types of textual materials, the 
comparison of learning by reading a 
book and learning by hearing lectures 
or by observing demonstrations, compari- 
son of lecture and reading with the out- 
comes obtained from the use of motion 
and sound motion pictures, the study of 
children’s relative interests in various 
activities and subjects, are samples of a 
very long list of investigations of obvi- 
ously important school problems. Work 
of this type may be distinguished chiefly 
by the fact that the investigator sets out 
to settle disputed points about an actual 
school practice or material or organiza- 
tion rather than to discover a new tool or 
principle of general value. 

The writer anticipates a tremendous 
development of scientific study of almost 
innumerable school practices of the type 
suggested in the third category in the 
near future. This will result partly 
from the fact that schools and other edu- 
cational organizations offer a hearty 
welcome to investigators willing to tackle 
the real and practical problem without 
regard to its complexity or difficulty, and 
partly to the fact that the importance 
of the outcome of work of this type is 
usually immediately and clearly appar- 
ent. It would find some justification in 
the growing belief that the traditional 
policy of settling such questions by ap- 
plication of general psychological prin- 
ciples is too uncertain and unreliable. 
For these reasons it is believed that, in 
general, the scientific method will extend 
itself to all types of problems in educa- 
tion. 


The trend of current activities in mak- 
ing a direct experimental attack upon 
school problems, despite its great practi- 
eal value, reveals one weakness which 
educational psychology must attempt to 
correct. This weakness is that in scores 
of these studies the investigator seems 
satisfied to solve the problem merely by 


telling which of two practices is the bet- 


ter, or which of several new policies 
seems to work the best, without suffi- 
ciently serious endeavor to uncover the 
underlying principles. In brief, this 
program of work has produced a large 
number of more or less specific decisions 
or facts, but it has not contributed as 
largely as it should to the development 
of more general or fundamental hypothe- 
ses and principles. I anticipate that one 
of the most important advances in the 
future of educational psychology will 
come from systematic endeavor to ex- 
tract principles from the investigations 
of school practices, as well as from the 
investigations of the psychological labo- 
ratory. 

It will probably be more difficult to 
discover and verify principles in what, 
at least superficially, appear to be more 
practical investigations, but I believe 
that such an endeavor will be notably 
rewarding. I anticipate that much of 
the work will, in its sequence, be the re- 
verse of that described in the first cate- 
gory. It will consist in developing 
theories from the results of the practical 
experimentation and then of developing 
further investigations, many of which 
will pex:aps move in the direction of the 
laboratory type, to determine their gen- 
eral validity. Probably the eventual 
result wil! be a situation in which the 
three types of workers, that is to say, the 
general psychologist in his laboratory, 
the educational psychologist working in 
the praciical field, and certain interme- 
diate workers, such as those attempting 
to extract principles from both fields, 
will combine forces for the purpose of 
having more suggestions to give each 
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other and of setting up more crucial tests 
of the validity of any general principles 
which may be uncovered. 

Thus far we have considered general 
policies or methods of attacking rather 
than areas of subject matter likely to be 
characteristic of the work of the future, 
because the writer believes the former is 
the more important matter. As regards 
the topics or areas likely to be explored, 
it is difficult to predict any very definite 
restrictions. In general, it may be said 
that at the present time the work in edu- 
cational psychology has been restricted 
somewhat to conform to prevailing inter- 
ests in general psychology and to the 
more simple problems in education. For 
example the index of a text in educa- 
tional psychology reveals more of the 
topies in general psychology than of the 
issues in the field of education. Many 
of them tend to include much factual 
matter and many theories and generaliza- 
tions that have relatively little signifi- 
cance in education. There is, however, 
an apparent change in the character of 
the subject matter of courses and texts 
and the more recent books devote rela- 
tively more space to live problems in edu- 
eation. There is every reason to believe 
that this tendency will be continued. 

There is unquestionably still a disposi- 
tion for investigation to restrict itself to 
the more simple and conventional prob- 
lems rather than to the more complex 
and modern ones. For example, in the 
field of psychology of learning there are 
far more investigations of simple forms 
of learning, such as memorization, sim- 
ple rote learning, or the mechanical 
features of practice, the distribution of 
reviews and the like; of the mastery of 


the spelling of words or combinations in 
arithmetic, facts in the content subjects, 
and so forth, than of the higher mental 
processes involved in planning, extract- 
ing, and applying general ideas, or in 
comparing the outcomes of different or- 
ganizations of teaching, such as various 
types of activity programs, project meth- 
ods, with conventional subject-matter or- 
ganizations, and the like. In the study of 
individual pupils there is still greater 
activity in measuring the simpler human 
characteristics than the more compli- 
eated ones such as those underlying dif- 
ferent talents, play and vocaticnal inter- 
ests, types of social adjustment, qualities 
of leadership, and the like. In the latter 
field we have, however, an excellent illus- 
tration of the trend of the times. The 
so-called child development movement 
differs from the approach represented 
by the older child psychology in clearly 
distinguishable ways. In general, the 
child development approach centers its 
attention more upon the child himself, 
his likes and dislikes, his intelligence, his 
social characteristics, his work and play, 
his emotional and practical achievements 
and difficulties of all sorts rather than 
upon the abstract principles or charac- 
teristics such as theories of instincts, of 
growth, of memory, of perception, and 
the like. This approach has been of 
enormous practical fruitfulness but it 
can be made more productive by an in- 
crease in zeal in extracting the general 
principles from the particular facts. 
With such a modification, the child de- 
velopment movement would represent 
the type of activity likely to be most 
characteristic of future work in all areas 
in educational psychology. 
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THE FUTURE OF INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By WALTER V. BINGHAM 
INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANT, NEw York 


HE value attaching in future years 

to the science of industrial psychol- 

ogy will be proportional to the readiness 

of psychologists to interest themselves in 

problems of serious concern to an indus- 
trial society. . 

Let us be clear as to the nature of these 
problems and their relative urgency. 

Industrial psychology, like other sci- 
ences, undertakes to ascertain with 
precision the relationships that hold be- 
tween certain variables. The variables 
in this instance are, on the one hand, the 
significant aspects of a person’s behavior 
at work—including the satisfactions he 
finds in his employment as well as the 
quantity and quality of his output—and, 
on the other hand, the conditions which 
conspire to determine that output and 
to produce those satisfactions. I have 
elsewhere schematized the field of in- 
dustrial psychology, listing measurable 
aspects of behavior, and factors condi- 
tioning this behavior (3), and have 
emphasized that workers must be studied 
not only in relation to their work, but in 
relation also to fellow-workers, to super- 
visor, to management and its policies, 
and to conditions outside as well as in- 
side the factory gate ; for in each of these 
relationships are factors determinative 
of output and of satisfactions (1). 

The gist of what has been established 
through scientific study of the relations 
between these variables in the work sit- 
uation is well summarized in Viteles’ 
Industrial Psychology. (7). This vol- 
ume describes what has been accom- 
plished by research on individual differ- 
ences, analysis and simplification of 
work, elimination of fatigue and monot- 
ony, prevention of accidents, acquisition 
of skills, financial and non-financial in- 
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centives, and emotional maladjustments 
—all topies of importance. But only in 
a final short chapter, the most significant 
in the book by far, is consideration given 
to problems of supervision and manage- 
ment: the nature of real leadership; 
discipline and morale; group relations; 
integration of conflict. 

It is this last chapter which the indus- 
trial psychology of the future must 
greatly expand. The pertinence of the 
scientific approach is seen in the recent 
volume by Whitehead (8), in which a 
comprehensive restatement of the entire 
problem of group relationships and in- 
tegration within the social structure 
emerges from analysis of output data 
secured under experimentally controlled 
conditions. 

The crucial importance of research in 
this sector was emphasized a dozen years 
ago in an address before the American 
Psychological Association and later be- 
fore the American Management Associa- 
tion by Henry 8. Dennison (5), far- 
sighted industrialist, who pleaded for 
study of psychological problems of or- 
ganization, in order that management 
might be aided to meet more construc- 
tively the age-old problem of conflict— 
conflict between individual purposes 
among managers, among supervisors, 
among workers; between small units and 
large. Had his appeal been heeded 
promptly, who knows whether General 
Motors would have found itself in 1937 
temporarily paralyzed by groups of sit- 
down employees while the American 
Federation of Labor and the Automobile 
Workers’ Union each knifed the other? 

Of all the possible areas of research in 
the field we are surveying, the psychol- 
ogy of management and supervision is 
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certainly one of the most challenging and 
urgent. it is also, fortunately, ines- 
capable. Let an investigator undertake 
an experiment on the effects of changes 
in factory illumination, for example, as 
a National Research Council committee 
of electrical engineers undertook to do 
in the Hawthorne plant of the Western 
Electric Company. He will inevitably 
find, as these engineers did, that there 
are factors of attitude, morale and super- 
visory relationships even more potent 
than those of illumination, ventilation, 
rest-periods, nutrition, wage incentives, 
or individual skills (6). Similarly, a 
complex trait like a motorman’s suscep- 
tibility to accident can neither be scien- 
tifically analyzed nor dealt with practi- 
eally if the supervisor’s attitudes and 
behavior are left out of the reckoning. 

Problems of collaboration between 
labor and management, of industrial 
organization and leadership, are of 
course not the only ones that loom large 
in the minds of workers and employers, 
government and public. Other fields of 
research also instantly suggest them- 
selves to the psychologist who stops to 
consider why it is that this industrial 
civilization of ours has so many ills. 
Specifically, there are problems arising 
from the necessity, newly recognized in 
our day, of providing against hazards of 
unemployment, illness, accident, and 
age. Each of these sources of concern 
would now be less ominous if leaders 
responsible for dealing with them had 
been continuously alert to their psycho- 
logical as well as to their social and 
economic aspects. 

By way of example, when the social 
security law was framed, were the un- 
employment-insurance and old-age-pen- 
sion provisions drafted after adequate 
investigation regarding the effects of 
such measures on workers’ initiative, 
independence, and habits of thrift? 
What distinguished psychologists were 
consulted in order to ascertain the nature 
and extent of the researches on which it 


would have been possible to base in- 
formed opiuion with regard to funda- 
mental changes in workers’ attitudes and 
behavior which this legislation would 
inevitably produce? 

The rehabilitation and conservation of 
human resources has not yet been studied 
by any group of psychologists with the 
scientific thoroughness shown, for in- 
stance, by the agricultural specialists 
charged with formulating a national 
program of soil conservation. Of the 
nine million workers who, in spite of 
normal business recovery, are still unem- 
ployed, some three million are on relief. 
For a substantial fraction of this num- 
ber, permanent provision for mainte- 
nance must be made. And yet no one 
has found out what proportion of them 
has become totally unemployable, or 
what feasible means of reconstructing 
their skills remain to be tried. Minimal 
requirements for satisfactory perform- 
ance of typical industrial operations 
have tn only a relatively few instances 
been ascertained and specified with pre- 
cision. The future needs of industry 
have not been even roughly estimated in 
terms which define not alone the number 
of workers and their age, but also the 
kinds and levels of ability these workers 
must possess. Nor has an inventory of 
the talents and abilities available in our 
population been prepared for compari- 
son with estimates of opportunities for 
employment and of facilities for train- 
ing the workers of tomorrow. 

To the analysis of problems like these, 
and formulation of plans for solving 
them, the methods and principles of 
psychology are not foreign. Research 
techniques, means of gathering data, 
procedures of sampling, and statistical 
controls which are commouplaces of 
psychological inquiry are relevant to 
each of the issues mentioned. But lead- 
ers of thought and action quite generally 
remain oblivious of the fact. Why? 
Can it be because the great majority of 
psychologists have also remained un- 
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aware of the pertinence of their disci- 
pline? Rather, they have been preoccu- 
pied with refinements of research on its 
fundamentals, or with teaching its 
subject-matter, or with applying it in 
schools, guidance bureaus, and agencies 
for the care of defective or maladjusted 
individuals. The broader psychological 
problems peculiar to an industrial civ- 
ilization have perhaps seemed so compli- 
eated that few psychologists have ad- 
dressed themselves wholeheartedly to 
their solution. 

It is unnecessary that this situation 
continue. As research becomes increas- 
ingly focused on the psychological 
aspects of problems which loom promi- 
nently in our industrial life, so that more 
is known, not only about the laws of 
behavior, but more specifically about 
behavior in the places where people work, 
psychologists will find that they have 
valued contributions to make toward bet- 
ter relations within individual industrial 
plants, toward improvement of the na- 


tional economy, and to the mental health 
of multitudes. 
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THE FUTURE OF CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGY 


By HENRY C. LINK, Ps.D. 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER, PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 


HE future of consulting psychology 
is not a subject for prediction. It 
is a problem in achievement. The op- 
portunities in the field of personnel, 
production, marketing and advertising 
are already far more plentiful than are 
the psychologists properly trained and 
experienced to avail themselves of these 
opportunities. This began to be true 
about two years ago and has become in- 
creasingly true since. In short, the 
future of consulting psychology is now 
being definitely crippled by the short- 
sightedness of psychologists themselves. 
Among the psychologists who visualized 
the future of psychology, Dr. Cattell 
and the group who organized the Psy- 
chological Corporation are of course 
preeminent. Their vision is justified 
today even though the man power for its 
achievement is still so inadequate. 

The future of consulting psychology 
at present is limited by the personalities 
and training of available psychologists. 
So many psychologists fall under one or 
more of the following classifications : 

1. Highly specialized and committed 
to one small field of psychology, maybe 
important to them but not to many 
others. 

2. Lacking in a good foundation of 
psychophysical and fully controlled ex- 
perimental procedures. 

8. Scornful of tests and statistical 
measures in psychology, and therefore 
muddy in their thinking in other fields. 

4. Secornful of the applications of 
scientific and psychologically sound 
techniques to individuals and practical 
problems, and therefore lacking in a 
sense of values regarding the things that 
do interest them or might interest them 


advantageously. 
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5. Lacking in a well-balanced, effec- 
tive personality, which results in a poor 
sense of values regarding their own 
activities, and makes them unfit to work 
in situations requiring flexibility and 
rapid adjustment. Often emotionally 
biased on certain issues, which limits 
their growth or usefulness to others. 

For consulting work in the field of 
business, it is not essential that the psy- 
chologist be highly trained, at the out- 
set, in applied psychology. It is impor- 
tant that he have a basic, all-round 
training in psychological procedures, 
including the following: elementary and 
advanced courses in laboratory, psycho- 
physical, experiments; elementary and 
advanced courses in the use of diagnostic 
tests, their interpretation, construction, 
and validation ; a course or two in clini- 
eal psychology (in a clinic) on vocational, 
educational, and personality problems; 
elementary and advanced courses in sta- 
tistical methods, by the case method. 
Secondary to this preparation are 
courses in social psychology, abnormal, | 
industrial, advertising, educational, aes- 
theties, and so forth. If the person has 
had the proper basic training in the sci- h 
entific tools of psychology, then his un- 
derstanding in any given field of appli- | 
cation can develop very rapidly with 
experience. Of course, when the stu- 
dent has worked out a project in some 
industry, under the direction of a pro- 
fessor who himself does work in industry, 
it is a great help. 

There is a widespread conception that 
applied psychology is a psychology of a 
lower order. This silly idea is a great 
handicap to the future of consulting 
psychology. As a matter of fact. many 
of our business clients are more exacting 
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and scientific in their criticisms of our 
applied studies than many psychologists 
are of their purely experimental studies 
—and far more conservative and accu- 
rate in their conclusions from experi- 
mental results. Our market studies have 
reached a very high order of scientific 
merit, and have made notable contribu- 
tions to pure scientific techniques. The 
Psychological Brand Barometers, for 
example, charts of which have now been 
sent to about fifty representatives, are a 
unique contribution to the field of social 
psychology. In 1936, five purely re- 
search, non-commercial projects collat- 
eral to these studies, were financed and 
each study conducted by a graduate 
student at some university. 

A psychophysical taste study for the 
Coca-Cola Company, made by the Psy- 
chological Corporation at Cornell under 
the direction of John G. Jenkins, aided 
by K. M. Dallenbach, gave not only prac- 
tical results but results of purely scien- 
tific value. Of this study Dr. Dallenbach 
remarked : ‘‘ It represents one of the most 
important contributions to the field of 
psychophysical methods.’’ 

We have had great difficulty in ob- 
taining young psychologists with the 
proper training and also with the neces- 
sary personality traits. Personally, I 
have just about concluded that the most 
practical step is to take college graduates 
with an engineering degree and a few 
basic courses in psychology, or who have 
majored in mathematics and statistics 
with some courses in psychology, and 
with good personalities, and then train 
them through a combination of practical 
experience and directed courses leading 
to an M.A. or Ph.D. degree. That is 
to say, get them while they are still 
young and before they have been 
s»oiled by the prevailing types of grad- 
uate work. 


There are, to be sure, many signs that 
the inadequacy of our existing psycho- 
logical disciplines is being recognized. 
Nothing will do more ito hasten this 
process than the rapidly growing influ- 
ence of the Association of Consulting 
Psychologists and the formation of local 
chapters in this field. I look forward in 
the next ten years io an almost complete 
revision in the contents of psychological 
courses and in the courses themselves, 
beginning with the elementary ccurse. 
The keynote of this revision will be the 
emphasis on scientific methods in useful 
psychology and the subordination of 
armchair, speculative, physiological, and 
animal psychology. 

Dr. Poffenberger, in his presidential 
address at Ann Arbor, sounded the key- 
note for the future of psychology. This 
masterful address might well be the 
Bible of all psychologists, not only those 
interested in consulting work. 

Unless these changes occur, the future 
of consulting psychology will be a repe- 
tition of the past, the delegation of the 
meat of psychology to the racketeers, and 
to the fields of psychiatry, psycho- 
analysis, engineering, rough and ready 
personnel, and commercial research 
agencies. Psychologists, in their at- 
tempts to remain pure, have succeeded 
in stirring up the impurities of their 
science. Just to give one example: 
though ostensibly non-commercial, psy- 
chologists have published and handled 
their tests so that every Tom, Dick, and 
Harry can buy and use them. It will 
take years to overcome the damage to 
psychology done by the indiscriminate 
release of tests. We run into this diffi- 
culty every day. 

I repeat, the future of consulting 
psychology, in every field, is not a mat- 
ter for prediction but one of achieve- 
ment. 
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THE PROPOSED AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
APPLIED AND PROFESSIONAL PSYCHOLOGISTS' 


Report of the National Committee for Affiliattion and Association of Applied and Professiona) 


Progress 
Psychol : Robert G. Bernreuter (Harrisburg), F 


rancis N. Maxfield (Ohio State), Donald G. Pater- 


ita), Martin L. Reymert (Mooseheart), Douglas Fryer (New York), chairman. 


PPLIED psychologists have met 

during recent years upon numer- 
ous occasions to consider the advantages 
and problems involved in forming a na- 
tional professional association. The 
National Committee was appointed at 
a meeting of representatives of state and 
regional societies at Dartmouth last Sep- 
tember and charged with the task of 
presenting proposals for a national so- 
ciety of applied psychology for action 
at the meeting of applied and profes- 
sional psychologists to be held prior to 
the annual meeting of the American Psy- 
chological Association at Minnesota in 
September, 1937. 

Proposals for the national society are 
now in tentative form for discussion and 
they are presented below as a basis for 
criticism by local and state groups and 
individual psychologists generally. It is 
suggested that all specialists in applied 
psychological work in clinics, courts, 
guidance bureaus, education, employ- 
meat, industry, state institutions, and 
elsewhere, study these proposals from 
the point of view of the advantages to 
them of a national professional associa- 
tion. Suggestions of changes in these 
proposals can be sent to any member of 
the National Committee. These sugges- 
tions will be used in preparing the final 
set of proposals to be presented by this 
committee at the Minnesota meeting. 


GENERAL PROPOSALS 


General proposals, upon which rest the 
plan of organization for the American 
association of applied and professional 
psychology,’ follow: 

1. That association together of all profes- 


sional psychologists throughout the coun- 
try will be to the advantage of all indi- 
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viduals whatever their specialization may 
be in the application of psychology. 

2. That large specialized groups in applica- 
tion, such as in industry and in clinics, 
should have professional autonomy in the 
national society. 

8. That membership in the aational society 
should be controlled by the entire society 
and minimal membership qualifications 
should be set according to benefits accru- 
ing to applied psychology as a whole, 
while each section may raise its own stand- 
ards above these requirements. 

4. That licensing of applied psychologists 
for specie! professional work, such as the 
‘*school psychologist,’’ should be achieved 
through the channels of government legis- 
lation, or similar procedure, rather than 
through standards of membership in the 
national society. 

5. That the financial business of the associa- 
tion, such as the collection of dues, should 
be controlled by the entire society. 

6. That existing national or regional asso- 
ciations of applied psychology, that is, the 
Association of Consulting Psychologists, 
Ine., and the Clinical Section of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Associaticu, might 
amalgamate their interests in the pro- 
posed national society and contribute the 
benefits of their organization to the whole 
profession. In this connection, the Na- 
tional Committee has under consideration 
an invitation to the Association of Con- 
sulting Psychologists, Inc., to contribute 
its charter of incorporation, constitution 
and by-laws, Journal of Consulting Pay- 
chology, standards of training, profes- 
sional ethics, ete., to the national society 
to be used as the basis of national or- 


1The National Committee expresses its ap- 
preciation to the Association of Consulting 
Psychologists, Inc., for the publication of this 
report in its Journal. 

2 Numerous names have been suggested for 
the proposed national society and the reader 
may wish to make further suggestions. Two 
names at present seem to find greatest favor, 
as follows: American Association of Applied 
Psychology (Triple A.P.), American Society 
of Professional Psychology (A.8. double P.). 
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ganization, for which the national society 
would designate the Association of Con- 
sulting Psychologists as the parent or- 
ganization, and the history of that asso- 
ciation would be made a part of the 
history of the national applied society. 

7. That the organization of state societies of 
applied psychology should be encouraged 
along professional lines and these societie« 
should be affiliated with the national so- 
ciety where they may have the benefits of 
coordinated national developments. 

8. That the proposed national society of 
applied psychology should coordinate its 
development as a professional association 
with the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Inc., which is organized as a scien- 
tifie society, so that their mutus! interests 
may strengthen psychology as a whole. 


ORGANIZATION PROPOSALS 


Based on the above general proposals, 
the National Committee has laid down 
tentative proposals of organization unit- 
ing all professional interests in a na- 
tional society. These are presented here 
for discussion and criticism : 


I, Officers and Committees: (1) President, 
elected for one-year term only by 
majority vote of members; (2) Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, appointed for 
three-year term by Executive Council 
with no vote in Councii; (3) Treas- 
urer, appointed for three-year term 
by Executive Council with no vote in 
Council; (4) Executive Council, com- 
posed of President, (Secretary and 
Treasurer, ex officio) Secretaries of 
Sections, and Chairman of Board of 
Affiliates; (5) Board of Affiliates, 
composed of one representative 
elected for three years from each 
affiliated society, with chairman (to 
be member of Executive Council), 
elected by body; (6) Permanent 
Committees, appointed by Executive 
Council; (7) Special Committees, ap- 
pointed by Executive Council for 
professional activities. 


Il. Professional Sections, with membership 
qualifications equal to or more re- 
strictive than membership qualifica- 
tions of national society: 

(A) Clinical Section, including specialists 
usually concerned with the subnor- 


mal, abnormal, or criminal in social 
institutions. 


(B) Educational Section, including the 
school psychologist, educational gui- 
dance and personnel specialists in 
educational institutions. 

(C) Business and Indusirial Section, in- 
cluding specialists in personnel (em- 
ployment and industria! relations), 
industrial efficiency, advertising, and 
market research. 

(D) Consulting Section, including prac- 
titioners working primarily with in- 
dividuals in their adjustment, for 
fees. 


III, Section Officers and Committees: (1) Vice- 


President, elected for one year by 
majority vote of Section; (2) Sec- 
retary (to be Section representative 
in Executive Council of national so- 
ciety), elected for three years by 
majority vote of Section; (3) Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Section, con- 
sisting of Vice-President, Secretary, 
and one or more members elected by 
majority vote of Section; (4) Per- 
manent Committees, appointed by 
Executive Committee; (5) Special 
Committees, appointed by Executive 
Committee for professional activi- 
ties. 


IV. Membership Qualifications, for Fellows and 


Associates: 

(¥) Fellow, with Ph.D. or equivalent in 
psychology or educational psychol- 
ogy and either (a) four (4) years’ 
practice and/or teaching (experi- 
ence) in the application of psy- 
chology largely under own direc- 
tion or (b) published systematic 
research in applied psychology. 
Fellows have voting power in Sec- 
tion and national! society. 

(A) Associate, with M.A. or equivalent 
in psychology or educational psy- 
chology and either (a) one (1) 
year practice and/or teaching 
(experience) in the application of 
psychology under the direction of 
a psychologist with qualifications 
of a Fellow or (b) one or more re- 
search contributions (published 
or unpublished) in applied psy- 
chology. 

Nore:—Applications for membership will 
be passed on by the Section Ex- 
ecutive Committee and referred to 
the Executive Council of the na- 
tional society by the Secretary of 
the Section for recommendation at 
the annual business meeting. 
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V. Membership Fees: 
Fellow, $5.00. 
Associate, $4.00. 

Nore:—These fees v 1d include $2.00 per 
member theoretic ly allocated to sup- 
port a professional journal of the 
national society. — 


VI. Affiliated Associations: 


1. Any regional, state, or local association of 
applied psychology, or section of applied psy- 
chology in a psychological association, may 
affiliate with the national society under the 
following conditions: 

a. Provided, its purpose is the association of 
applied psychologists, either in practice, 
research, or teachings; 

b. Provided, the chief officers of said asso- 
ciation are fellows of the national society. 
(By ‘‘chief officers’’ is meant the presi- 
dent [chairman or vice-president], secre- 
tary and treasurer) ; 

c. Provided, the Board of Affiliates of the 
national society (composed of one repre- 
sentative from each affiliated society) 
recommends said association for such 
affiliation. 


2. Regional, state, or local associations will 
be affiliated with the national society upon a 
majority vote of that association. 

8. Each regional, state, or local association 
which is affiliated with the national society will 
elect one representative to the Board of Affili- 
ates to serve for a three-year term. The Board 
of Affiliates will elect its chairman to be a 
member of the Executive Council of the national 
society. 

4. The national society will list affiliated 
associations, officers, and members of various 
professional classes. 


PRESENT DEVELOPMENTS 


In order to represent informed opinion 
among applied and professional psy- 


chologists country-wide, liaison boards 
are being created for the clinical, educa- 
tional, business, and consulting groups 
through which individual psychologists 
may express their ideas of organization. 
Two of these boards are now functioning 
under the chairmanship of Dr. H. E. 
Burtt (Business and Industrial), and 
Dr. P. M. Symonds (Educational). 
This plan will allow for widespread 
diseussion of the proposals for the sec- 
tions of specialists in applied psychol- 


ogy. 

A board of affiliates, under the chair- 
manship of J. Q. Holsopple, is in the 
process of formation to include the presi- 
dents and secretaries of existing state 
organizations of professional psychology. 
Its purpose is to consider a coordinated 
plan for the affiliation of state interests 
in a national organization. 

It is not the wish of the National Com- 
mittee that any one consider these pro- 
posals as other than suggestions for the 
organization of applied and professional 
psychologists. It is expected that the 
Minnesota meeting will bring together 
applied and professional psychologists 
country-wide where the proposals of the 
National Committee can have full diseus- 
sion. It may be several years before 
proposals satisfactory to all groups are 
reac, for final adoption. Plans for the 
Minnesota meeting will appear in the 
June issue of the Journal of Applied 
Psychology (Vol. 21, No. 3) as part of 
a second progress report by the National 
Committee. 
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News 


Notes 


The 1937 annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Consulting Psychologists will 
be held at New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany, New York, on Satur- 
day, May 8. 

Since train service is suck that it will 
be necessary for many members to ar- 
rive in Albany the evening preceding the 
meeting in order to attend the morning 
session on May 8, plans are being made 
for an informal session Friday evening, 
May 7. 

Two committees have been appointed 
to take charge of plans for the meeting, 
as follows: Program Committee, Dr. 
John G. Peatman, Dr. Clara H. Town 
and Dr. Charles W. Manzer, chairman; 
Committee on Local Arrangements, Dr. 
Ruth Andrus, Dr. Elizabeth Morris, 
New York State College for Teachers, 
and Dr. Ethel L. Cornell, chairman. 


The following persons have been <'ected 
to membership in the Association of 
Consulting Psychologists: Arthur L. 
Benton, Ph.D., Payne Whitney Psychia- 
trie Clinic, New York City; John G. 
Jenkins, Ph.D., assistant professor of 
psychology, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York; and Lowell Sinn Selling, 
Ph.D., director, Reeorder’s Court Psy- 
chopathie Clinic, Detroit, Michigan. 

Harold Coe Coffman, Ph.D., president 
of George Williams College, Chicago, 
Illinois, has been transferred from asso- 
ciate to active membership. 


The problem of certification and regis- 
tration of psychologists in Illinois and 
other states was discussed by the Illinois 
Society of Consulting Psychologists at a 
meeting held in Chicago in January. 
Dr. Luton Ackerson, Dr. Walter Lurie, 


Dr. Robert N. McMurry, Dr. Grace Mun- 


son and Dr. Milton Saffir led the discus- 
sion. 


A meeting of the Boston Society of 
Clinical Psychologists was held at the 
College Club, February 3, 1937. Dr. 
Elizabeth Lord discussed ‘‘The Psychol- 
ogist in a Children’s Hospital.’’ 


The name of the Minnesota Society for 
the Advancement of Psychology has been 
changed to the Minnesota Society for 
Applied Psychology. This occurred in 
December, 1936. 

The following standing committees 
have been appointed: Executive Com- 
mittee, Dr. H. P. Longstaff, Professor D. 
G. Paterson, Dr. A. R. Root, Dr. E. G. 
Williamson, and Dr. Fred Kuhlmann, 
chairman; Program Committee, Mr. 
William M. Hales, Dr. H. P. Longstaff, 
and Dr. John G. Rockwell; Public Rela- 
tions Committee, Dr. John E. Anderson, 
Dr. Grace Arthur, and Professor D. G. 
Paterson. 

During the current year two other 
committees have been established, 
namely: (1) a committee to study the 
possibility of establishing a community 
demonstration occupational guidance 
clinic in the twin cities, with Dr. E. G. 
Williamson, Mr. John G. Darley and 
Professor D. G. Paterson as members; 
(2) a committee to study the positions 
in Minnesota open to qualified psycholo- 
gists. This committee has not yet been 
appointed. 

At its November meeting the Minne- 
sota Society for Applied Psychology 
went on record (1) in favor of the es- 
tablishment of a federation of applied 
psychologists which would bring to- 
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gether the persons and interests in the 
technological phases of American psy- 
chology; (2) endorsing the work and 
professional standards for vocational 
rehabilitation workers in the Minnesota 
State Department of Education; (3) 
opposing requirements for psychologists 
as set up by the Civil Service Board of 
New York; (4) favoring the establish- 
ment of a section on psychology in the 
Minnesota Academy of Science. 


The first winter meeting of psycholo- 
gists in Cincinnati, Ohio, who are inter- 
ested in professional psychology was 
held January 13 at the University of 
Cincinnati. Fourteen persons were 
present including Dr. Ada H. Arlitt, 
University of Cincinnati, Dr. Herman 
A. Copeland, Ohio State Employment 
Service, Dr. Gordon Hendrickson, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, and others from 
courts, the Children’s Home, the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, Ohio State Employment 
Center, and Proctor and Gamble. The 
formation of a society of applied psy- 
chologists was discussed. Plans were 
made for holding monthly meetings in 
the future for the purpose of discussing 
psychological problems. 


Members of the Departments of Psy- 
chology, Physiology and Physical Edu- 
cation, the Secretary of the Bureau of 
Special and Adult Education, and the 
Junior Dean of the College of Education 
at Ohio State University participated 
recently in a series of broadcasts con- 
ducted by Professor H. B. English. The 
general program was a consideration of 
problems of adjustment which confront 
the adolescent, and consisted of one-half 
hour lectures in Professor English’s 
course on the psychology of adolescence. 
One-half hour of discussion following the 
lectures was not broadcast. One hun- 
dred students are regularly enrolled in 
the course. About 700 persons wrote in 
for syllabi. In a number of different 
cities classes were organized under the 


auspices of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration Emergency Junior College. 
These classes discussed the broadcast 
under the direction of leaders, who were 
not, however, as a rule, psychologists. 


A new course in clinical psychology is 
being offered at Akron University, 
Akron, Ohio, by Dr. G. L. Hayes and 
Dr. Ross Stagner. It is expected that 
this course will be of aid in meeting some 
of the community needs of a new mental 
clinic which is being established in Sum- 
mit County, Ohio. 


The National Research Council has 
just awarded a grant-in-aid of two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars to Dr. Ross Stag- 
ner of Akron University for a study to 
determine factors predictive of radical- 
ism and conservatism in early life. This 
project was developed jointly with Pro- 
fessor Maurice Krout of the Chicago 
City Colleges. 


The New York Vocational Guidance 
Association has recently appointed a 
eommittee on professional standards of 
which Dr. Lynn Emerson, assistant 
superintendent of schools in Yonkers, 
New York, is chairman. This committee 
is particularly interested in standards 
for training and experience which should 
be set up for school counsellors. 


The Bureau of Child Development and 
Parent Education of the New York State 
Department of Education is conducting 
a series of broadcasts over nine different 
radio stations in the state on the general 
subject of family continuity. These are 
dramatizations conducted under the 
supervision of Mr. Hymes of the bureau. 
Dr. Ruth Andrus is chief or the bureau. 


School psychologists concerned with 
problems of vocational guidance will be 
interested in the vocational guidance 
broadcasts of the American School of the 
Air on Friday afternoons at two-thirty. 
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These programs are sponsored by the 
National Occupational Conference and 
the National Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education over stations of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. 


A course in ‘‘Marriage Problems,’’ 
offered without credit to seniors, has 
been inaugurated at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. Two members of the 
Psychology Department, a member of 
the Sociology Department, the univer- 
sity medical director, and a mem4er of 
the Department of Home Economies con- 
duct the course. Over 100 seniors 
attended in 1935-1936. 


Mrs. Emma Goddard, wife of Dr. H. 
H. Goddard, professor of psychology at 
Ohio State University, died on October 
22, 1936, at the university hospital. 
Mrs. Goddard had been ill for several 
weeks. Burial took place at Vineland, 
New Jersey. 


Dr. Ruth Andrus has been reelected as 
a member of the Board of the National 
Council of Parent Education. 


Dr. Warren W. Coxe, director, Edu- 
cational Research Division, New York 
State Education Department, partici- 
pated in a discussion of ‘‘The Enlarged 
Administrative Unit’’ at the Eighth 
Annual Meeting of the New York State 
Educational Research Association held 
in connection with a meeting of the 
Associated Academic Principals at Syra- 
euse, New York, during Christmas 
holidays. 


Dr. H. A. Edgerton, who spent the 
Autumn Quarter at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, has returned to Washington, D. C., 
for the Winter Quarter. He will be 
statistical consultant to the United 
States Employment Service on Person- 


nel and Statistical Problems. At the 
end of the Winter Quarter he will return 
permanently to Ohio University. 


Mr. Henry C. Patey, formerly psy- 
chologist at the Delaware State Hos- 
pital, Farnhurst, has been appointed 
psychologist for the Cambridge Youth 
Study, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Dr. 
Joseph F. Jastak succeeds Mr. Patey as 
psychologist at the Delaware State Hos- 
pital. 


Dr. Harold 8. Carlson has accepted a 
position as acting professor of psychol- 
ogy and education at Eureka, Illinois. 
Dr. Carlson was formerly connected as 
research specialist with the Character 
Education Experiment, District of 
Columbia. 


Dr. Robert G. Bernreuter, formerly 
assistant professor of psychology at 
Pennsylvania State College, is now chief, 
special education, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Bernreuter succeeds Dr. Frank H. 
Reiter, who resigned on August 1 to 
become principal of the Clarke School 
for the Deaf, Northampton, Massachu- 
setts. 


The Research Department at Letch- 
worth Village announces the appoint- 
ment as interne psychologists of 
Margaret Erb, Ph.D., from Cornell 
University, Ithaca, and Miss Elizabeth 
Lane, formerly a graduate student at 
Columbia University. Mr. Roy Hamlin 
has accepted a temporary appointment 
as clinical psychologist. Mr. Hamlin has 
formerly done psychological work at 
Sing Sing Prison, the Institution for 
Defective Delinquents, Napanoch, El- 
mira Reformatory, and the House of 
Refuge. 
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New Light 


By GOODWIN WATSON 
Tzacuers CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 


OES your head grow dizzy and is 
your heart dismayed when you 
think of the thousands of pages of psy- 
chology published each month? Of 
course much of what gets into print 
hasn’t the remotest connection with the 
work of the consulting psychologist, and 
of the remainder a large pari is regurgi- 
tation or twaddle. The purpose of your 
proud servant, ‘‘New Light,’’ is to glean 
the rare kernels from the chaff, the 
needles from the haystack, the pearls 
from the mountain of shells, and all that. 
May we start this month’s ‘‘bright 
list’? with Max Eastman’s Enjoyment 
of Laughter? (6). The content is a ma- 
jor feat of integration and annihilation 
of humor theories; the organization is 
an interesting application of Gestalt 
ideas. If we had our way, every shred 
of certification would be withdrawn from 
people who let on to be psychologists but 
suffer from hypotrophy (there’s a good 
one) of the sense of humor. 

There are a few misguided psycholo- 
gists who cling with grim tenacity to the 
assumption of an inborn and unchanging 
I. Q. They won’t believe that the Poe 
and Poe (17) rats lacking vitamin B had 
therefore lower I. Q.’s than the litter 
mates, and they will scoff at Dawson’s 
(3) evidence that slum-clearance elimi- 
nates the negative changes in children’s 
intelligence scores on a re-test. Even 
they, however, will probably agree that 
there is something amiss when, as Rund- 
quist (19) reports from Minneapolis, 
depression drives back into high school 
young people with intelligence high 
enough to raise the average, but who 
would otherwise have gone to work. Did 


economic need force them to eurtail their 
education, or was the high-school cur- 
riculum unbearable for bright youths? 
Witty’s (24) plea for the exploited 
gifted child is very much in order, and 
Mrs. Hollingworth’s (9) description of 
the Terman class at P. S. 500 suggests a 
richer curriculum. 

Without swearing to think henceforth 
only in Marxist terms, we do want to 
concede that there is some very pretty 
dialectic in the history of psychology. 
For example, at one time the idea was 
that the human mind could be developed 
to any level by education. In direct 
denial and opposition arose the idea of 
innate and unchanging intelligence. We 
seem today to be approaching a new 
synthesis which carries forward the in- 
fluence of both theses. Another illustra- 
tion is the unity of mind. At first we 
tested specific abilities. After Binet 
eame the antithetical idea of a general 
Intelligence (capital I) and specific 
abilities were rather ignored. Now fac- 
tor theory is giving us back various sets 
of primary abilities. We found Thur- 
stone’s (21) statement in the Educa- 
tional Record the kind of non-technical 
presentation many have been wanting. 
He finds seven fundamental faculties 
which may vary independently: (1) 
number facility, (2) word fluency, (3) 
visualizing, (4) memory, (5) perceptual 
speed, (6) induction, (7) verbal reason- 
ing. Hall’s (7) data also constitute a 
challenge to the idea, if it is still held 
anywhere, that ‘‘ability to learn’’ is a 
unit. No one who has tried to correlate 
even the old-fashioned learning exer- 
cises of experimental psychology, within 
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a homogeneous group, is likely to have 
much faith in a uniform learning ability 
ready to pounce on any kind of stuff 
with relatively the same facility. 
We seem to have gotten this dialetic 
scheme into our heads like a haunting 
melody. Consider the observation of 
children at play. G. Stanley Hall and 
the first child psychologists did hours of 
child watching. With increasing quan- 
tities of observation there came a quali- 
tative change. Norms, standardization 
and tests replaced the old protocols. 
Here was the antithesis. But today, 
some of the best psychology seeks to 
synthesize the values of free expression 
and controlled observation. Witness 
Washburn’s (23) symbols for recording 
what children do at free play, Susan 
Isaacs’ (10) suggestions for equipping 
and staffing a clinic play room, and 
David Levy’s (13) use of dolls to enable 
children to express intimate hostilities. 
Enough now of whimsy and of dialec- 
ties. We must be about our business. 
What are the new tests to be recom- 
mended? There are three new non- 
language tests of intelligence which, 
despite the approaching guns of the fac- 
tor analysts, will probably give good ser- 
vice for a few years. The Drever and 
Collins (5) performance series, first de- 
veloped for the deaf, has been revised 
and provided with 1500 new norms for 
hearing children {who do no better than 
the deaf.) Leiter (11) has an ‘‘Interna- 
tional Performance Scale’’ described as 
non-verbal, reliable, and good from the 
preschool age through age fifteen, which 
is also taken as average adult score. 
Nelson (16) has modified the Haught 
Rational Learning Board to fit pre- 
school children. We are very happy 
about this board. It is a guessing game, 
with a chance to hit steel boltheads and 
make bells ring, but it gives all the in- 
sight into mental processes and person- 
ality characteristics which the time- 
tested Peterson Rational Learning Exer- 


cise used to achieve in a more abstract 
exercise. 

Standardized tests, at best, have their 
limits, so we call attention next to the 
Brownell and Watson (2) evidence that 
a performance interview is better than 
a diagnostic test to discover what help an 
individual pupil needs in arithmetic. 

Quite a variety of new measures are 
coming out of the experiments of pro- 
gressive schools. Every psychologist, 
but particularly the psychologist associ- 
ated with schools, will want to follow 
closely the work of Tyler (22) and his 
committee from the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. Wrightstone’s (25) 
work is a good beginning, and, for the 
teacher or administrator who wants to 
go beyond subject-matter tests, today, we 
heartily recommend Diederich’s (4) six- 
teen practical suggestions. 

Two excellent books for teachers who 
are getting ‘‘guidance-conscious’’ have 
recently come to our attention. One is 
a revision and improvement of our old 
favorite, Morgan’s The Psychology of 
the Unadjusted School Child (15). The 
other is Rivlin’s Educating for Adjust- 


ment (18). Both are full of helpful - 


suggestions. For the clinician or coun- 
selor we would recommend Louttit’s 
(14) text, and Levine’s (12) compact 
directions for psychotherapy. Of course 
we shall all want to read the ‘‘New 
Light’’ which Healy and Bronner (8) 
offer on delinquency. 

In the treatment of psychoses the out- 
standing new development is the use of 
insulin shock, in nearly fatal doses, to 
treat schizophrenia. This summer we 
saw the method in use in Vienna, Zurich 
and Moscow, and applications in the 
United States have now begun. Sakel 
and Dussik (20) have issued a mono- 
graph on the Vienna experience. A fair 
proportion of young patients, in the 
early stages, seem to be shaken out of the 
disease sufficiently to enable psycho- 
therapy, occupation, and suitable sur- 
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roundings to build up a lasting recovery. 
In reading another article, Blalock’s (1) 
analysis of the psychological meaning of 
the manic phase of the cyclic psychosis, 
we were set to thinking again about Dr. 
Rappaport’s statement to us in Moscow. 
The Russian Revolution, and its trans- 
formed society, have apparently had lit- 
tle effect upon the incidence of schizo- 
phrenia, but psychiatrists claim that 
manic-depressive cases have become com- 
paratively rare? Why? 

It has been so long since we had a 
chance to shed the light, that the pres- 
sure of good studies to be reported has 
driven us beyond proper bounds. All 
right, then, we’ll sign off. 
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TOWARD UNITY 


UBLICATION of the first number 

of the Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology is a timely occasion for direct- 
ing attention to the attempts which have 
been made to establish a national asso- 
ciation of professional psychology, be- 
cause there is a significant relation 
between the aims envisioned by the early 
leaders in the organization movement 
and the functions which this journal will 
serve. 

Twenty years ago a group of forty- 
five men and women holding the doc- 
torate in psychology and engaging in the 
practice of psychology in the United 
States, held an organization meeting in 
Pittsburgh to establish the American 
Association of Clinical Psycholvugists. 
Professor Leta S. Hollingwort’s was 
largely responsible for initieiing the 
undertaking. Among this group were 
many well known figures, including 
Augusta F. Bronner, Arnold Gesell, 
Henry H. Goddard, William Healy, 
Rudolph Pintner, Lewis M. Terman, 
Lightner Witmer, F. Lyman Wells, 
and Robert M. Yerkes. These persons 
were engaged in the practice of psychol- 
ogy as directors of clinics, bureaus of 
child welfare, and institutional labora- 
tories; as mental examiners of recruits 
in the United States Army; and as psy- 
chologists connected with courts, hos- 
pitals and schools. Gesell was school 
psychologist for the State Board of 
Education of Connecticut; Leta S. 
Hollingworth was Consulting Psycholo- 
gist to Psychopathic Service in Bellevue 
Hospital; Yerkes was in Washington 
directing the work of the National Re- 
search Council in testing the intelligence 
of recruits for the world war. Of this 
latter work, Terman wrote in February, 
1918: ‘‘ Yerkes has ‘put over’ a big job 
and in his management of it has dis- 
played real generalship. By the time 


the war is over, mental testing will no 
longer be something to apologize for.’’ 
They were all engaged in significant 
professional work. 

The objects of the American Associa- 
tion of Clinical Psychologists were: 
**(1) to promote an esprit de corps 
among professional psychologists, (2) 
to provide media for the communication 
of ideas, (3) to aid ia establishing defi- 
nite standards of professional fitness for 
work in clinical psychology, and (4) to 
encourage research in problems relating 
to mental hygiene and corrective educa- 
tion.’” 

Two years after the organization of 
this association the American Psycho- 
logical Association adopted a report 
establishing the American Association of 
Clinical Psychologists as the Section of 
Clinical Psychology, whereupon the A. 
A. C. P. became defunct. In the same 
year, 1919, the American Psychological 
Association considered a proposal recom- 
mending the formation of a section of 
industrial or applied psychology, which 
should determine its own membership on 
the same basis as provided in the clinical 
section. Upon the recommendation of 
Cattell, decision was deferred until the 
success of the proposed program and the 
interests of its members could be ob- 
served. There has been no further effort 
to establish an industrial section within 
the A. P. A. 

Subsequently, in 1921 the New York 
State Association of Consulting Psy- 
chologists was formed under the leader- 
ship of David Mitchell, who was elected 
president. The executive committee was 
composed of J. McKeen Cattell, Warren 

1 Information regarding the American Asso- 
ciation of Clinical Psychologists was obtained 
from the professional correspondence of Pro- 


fessor Leta 8. Hollingworth, whose courtesy is 
here acknowledged. 
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Coxe, Samuel B. Heckman, E. L. Thorn- 
dike, Margaret Washburn, and Helen T. 
Woolley. This association was organized 
along lines indicated by the earlier or- 
ganization in 1917, but for activities 
within New York State. Although it 
was well launched and sponsored by 
prominent psychologists, a period of 
years was required to develop the pro- 
fessional interest necessary to support 
its activities. 

In 1930 a reorganization committee, 
with Richard Paynter as ch*'rman, ini- 
tiated plans for reorg ‘tion. The 
name was changed to the ..ssociation of 
Consulting Psychologists, and Douglas 
Fryer elected the first president. In 
1932 the Association was incorporated. 
There has been a gradual growth in in- 
terest and the membership has steadily 
increased, including at the present time 
psychologists in twenty-one states and 
the District of Columbia. The scope of 
the association has widened to include 
all applied and professional interests in 
psychology. Fifteen other state and 
regional associations have been formed 
in recent years and others are in the 
process of organization. The most re- 
cent development was the appointment 
in September, 1936, of a national com- 
mittee of representatives from the vari- 
ous regional groups for the purpose of 
drawing up plans for a national asso- 
ciation of professional psychology. A 
progress report of this committee is in- 
cluded in this issue of the Journal of 
Consulting Psychology. 

Following the organization of the 
Association of Consulting Psychologists, 
the need has frequently been expressed 
for a publication which would serve as 
a medium of communication between the 
widespread membership. The first at- 
tempt to meet this need was by means 
of a mimeographed news letter in 1930, 
edited by Lorine Pruette. Later, in 


1934, communication by news letter was 
resumed. This was followed in 1935 by 
The Consulting Psychologist, a publica- 
tion reproduced by a photostatie process. 
The present Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology is an outgrowth of these publi- 
cations. 

A professional journal serves, in a 
measure, the general public as well as 
the profession it represents. It aids in 
the interpretation of professional service 
and assists the public and members of 
allied professions in the discrimination 
between services rendered by reputable 
psychologists and persons without pro- 
fessional qualifications. To avoid the 
misrepresentations which ean and do 
occur, the Association of Consulting 
Psychologists aims through the estab- 
lishment of a journal to develop a better 
understanding of the meaning of profes- 
sional psychological work. 

The Journal is devoted, within its 
space limitations, to the publication of 
results of research having a bearing on 
the applications of psychology, short 
articles and communications relating to 
professional psychological service, re- 
ports of the activities of the Association 
of Consulting Psychologists, and other 
organized groups, information relating 
to resources available to the consultant, 
and critical reviews of recent literature. 
Future issues will contain sixteen pages. 

The Journal is not committed to any 
one field of psychological service. Inso- 
far as possible it will represent the 
activities and interests of workers in 
all the professional specializations. It 
comes into existence with the conviction 
that the complicated problems of human 
behavior challenge the psychologist to 
persistent search for truth verified by 
the application of sound scientific pro- 
cedure. This end can be more readily 
achieved through unity of purpose and 
endeavor. J. P. Symonps. 
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Annual Of May, i92 

NeW TERME LATION OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 

Presiden’, Ross OR of Peychdlogy, Behoo!s of South Orange and 

Fi den Ppp, Po teers U air. ow Grune wick 

Rew Jersey Stace Pr: ou, Trento: 


Oris Dap Pu D. J. Pad. 
Liat WLA. 


YT] OF CLONICAT PS CHOLOGISTS 


President, Co A, University, P) adel hin 


ge of th: Committee 


The priv in tiie extended ty the “oc all orcantiod of profeesic na! 
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